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he is intelligent/' Schiller made a great impression on Dos-
toevsky: "I memorized Schiller, I spoke Schiller, I dreamed
Schiller. . . ." And Racine! "You claim that Racine con-
tains no poetry? But have you read Iphigenie? Can you say
it is not sublime? And Phedre? My brother, you would be
the least of men if you said this was not the loftiest of nature
and poetry! And Corneille? Have you read The Cid? Read
it, you wretch, read it and fall on your knees before Cor-
neille. You have sinned against him!"
The recipient of these letters was at least as romantic as
their sender. Mikhail read and wrote verses night and day.
"Ah, little father," he wrote to the major, "rejoice with me,
I think I am not lacking in poetic gifts. I have written quite a
number of short poems. ... At present I have begun a
play." The same letter began with a declaration that must
have made the doctor choke with rage: "Let them take every-
thing from me, let them leave me naked, but let them give me
Schiller, and I will forget the world!" Mikhail's poems filled
his brother with enthusiasm. "I have read your verses. They
brought tears to my eyes and shook my soul for a long mo-
ment." And to confirm his good opinion he quoted their
young friend Shidlovsky.
This Shidlovsky was a strange young man. "He looks like a
martyr" so Feodor wrote, "he is emaciated, and his cheeks are
hollow and his eyes dry and ardent." The two brothers had
met him the day of their arrival in Petersburg at the inn where
they were stopping. When they learned that this young man
who had come to the capital in order to obtain a position in
the Ministry of Finance was a real poet and planned to pub-
lish his works, their enthusiasm was boundless. The major
himself was seduced by this eloquent youth, as cultivated and
somber as Byron. Shidlovsky showed his young friends the